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Editorial 


What Good Is a ‘‘Code’’? 


As the national election campaign 
advances to its climax it is a bit 
disillusioning to read the Code of 
Fair Campaign Practices that was 
greeted with such wide approval a 
few weeks ago. How many defeated 
candidates in hard-fought battles are 
going to feel that their opponents 
lived up to the standard calling for 
avoidance of “campaign material of 
any sort which misrepresents, dis- 
torts, or otherwise falsifies the facts 
regarding any candidate’? How 
many successful candidates will be 
able to say that they “publicly re- 
pudiated” the support of any person 
or group that did use such material? 

The fact is, of course, that where 
antagonism is strong and deep-root- 
ed what seems to be plain fact to 
one man will often be honestly re- 
garded as malicious by another. This 
is notoriously true of the use of sta- 
tistics, which are employed artfully 
and selectively by all parties and in 
all quarters. Some of us recall that 
when prohibition was a major poli- 
tical issue dedicated Christian re- 
formers often used misleading fig- 
ures, charts, and diagrams, never 
doubting that they were doing the 
Lord’s will. 

This is not to say that such codes 
are in themselves either dishonest or 
useless—though they certainly should 
be evaluated in the light of actual 
political conduct on the part of can- 
didates who subscribe to them. The 
most that can be expected from 
them is that they will increase the 
conscientious weighing of overt po- 
litical behavior. If such tangible re- 


sults appear the code has, so far 
forth, justified itself. 

A serious aspect of the matter re- 
mains, however. Should any mortal 
be encouraged to “solemnly pledge” 
himself to conduct a campaign for 
office in accord with standards that 
are, in actuality, counsels of perfec- 
tion, like the four “absolutes” of the 
Oxford groups? It is one thing to 
pledge oneself to an earnest and 
heart-searching endeavor; it is an- 
other to promise to attain virtual 
political sainthood in the course of 
a few weeks. Even Adlai Stevenson, 
who has set a high ethical standard 
in campaigning, has felt the politi- 
cal imperative to be realistic. James 
Reston wrote about him in The 
New York Times: ‘Four years ago 
he wanted to win high-mindedly; 
this year he wants to win.” 


Tainted Words? 


A friendly criticism has been re- 
ceived from one of our ministerial 
readers concerning the use of the 
word “cell” with a Christian con- 
notation on the ground that the 
Communists’ use of the word ren- 
ders it inappropriate. Now, the 
mere fact that a Christian minister 
reacts that way does suggest a haz- 
ard that should give an editor con- 
cern. For the important question has 
to do with effect more than with in- 
tention. But our prior concern is 
with the fact that we Christians 
should have allowed the Communists 
to filch from us a perfectly good and 
extremely apt term. 

There is much more to the mat- 
ter than his illustration suggests. 


Too often we have encountered a 
negative and suspicious attitude to- 
ward the word “‘social” and even— 
God save the mark!—the word “‘com- 
munity.” The former is taken to sug- 
gest socialism, the latter commu- 
nism. 

To be sure, the people who take 
that line are in a different class from 
our correspondent; they are taking 
advantage of a political menace in 
order to sterilize the social content 
of the gospel. But once we begin 
letting the Communists corner good, 
history-laden words there is no place 
to stop. ‘This seems to us like a noy- 
el form of appeasement! 


The Liquor Problem 

Another reader has taken us to task 
for not giving attention to the prob- 
lem of alcohol. That we have not 
carried a major article on the subject 
for a long time signifies chiefly, per- 
haps, that it is very hard to know 
what should be said and that so 
many church publications think they 
themselves are saying it. The diffi- 
culty is emphasized by a little vol- 
ume just published by the American 
Business Men’s Research Founda- 
tion in Chicago! bearing the novel 
title, What's New About Alcohol 
and Us? ‘The answer given is that 
there is nothing really new about 
either alcohol or “‘us’’—that is, about 
man—but that a “new attitude” has 
developed since the advent of pro- 
hibition. What had previously been 
blamed on liquor it was now popu- 
lar to attribute to prohibition  it- 
self. “A blind spot,” the Foundation 
declares, “has developed in regard 
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to an appraisal of what alcoho] does. 
It seems impossible to explore alco- 
hol without being side-tracked into 
a discussion of some sort of alcohol 
control failure.” 

Quite so. And since we in the 
Protestant churches went all out for 
prohibition—the editor, in his youth, 
was one of the all-outers—the un- 
happy issue of that experiment left 
a great void in conviction and in 
strategy. The concern in our 
churches over the evils of the liquor 
trafic is probably as deep and exten- 
sive as ever, but of wisdom as to how 
it can be checked there is a grievous 
lack. Nor are we agreed as to the 
soundest methods of education with 
respect to alcohol. The little book 
just referred to is itself an illustra- 
tion. On the one hand it has a cru- 
sading aspect; on the other it com- 
mands a scientific approach and tries 
to be objective about the controver- 
sial aspects of the alcohol problem. 

Drink, like war, is a stubborn 
problem that gives little promise of 
early solution. There is reason to 
think that in its educational aspect 
this problem is all of a piece with 
character building — not susceptible 
of fragmentary treatment. 


Looking at Russia 

As Herman Reissig has told us, a 
visitor to the Soviet Union may see 
something quite at variance with the 
prevailing Western stereotype of the 
Russian mentality and the prevail- 
ing Russian mood. There may be 
more to this than meets the eye. 

It has become habitual with us in 
America to think of Communism 
as a product of insecurity and want. 
The typical Communist is supposed 


to be, or to have been at one time, 
chronically hungry and miserable. 
The obvious inference is that we 
must win over the populace of Com- 
munist and near-Communist coun- 
tries by relieving their want. Grant- 
ing the ethical imperative, the cal- 
culation may be faulty. 

Walter Lippmann pointed out in 
a recent article on the Middle East 
dilemma that the “practical difficul- 
ty” in constructing a new policy in 
relation to that region is, “first of all, 
to identify the new ruling class with 
whom the new relationship must be 
worked out. ... Then there is the 
practical difficulty of dealing with 
the new rulers, in view of their 
strong bias against the West and 
their predilection for the ideal the- 
ory—they know little of its reality— 
of the Soviet form of government.” 
He quotes with approval some words 
of W. Z. Laqueur in his book, Com- 
munism and Nationalism in the 
Middle East. Mr. Laqueur finds a 
“powerful fascination which Soviet 
society exercises on the man- 
agerial class . . . in the Middle 
Fast. The turn of events has shown 
them that in the Soviet world the 
technical intelligentsia is one of the 
privileged classes and that its privi- 
leges are likely to continue, if not 
actually to increase, in the future.” 

If this is a correct account, the 
grip of Communism wherever it is 
established may be due more to the 
mood of a “privileged” class than to 
that of the underprivileged. 

In the long run, of course—the 
very long run—the masses must be 
emancipated or appeased. But we 
are confronted by the contingencies 
of the shorter run. 


But even with respect to the 
masses our vision may be blurred. 
We have been the victims of a per- 
sistent urge to see what we wanted 
to see in Russia. It is reliably report- 
ed that a President of the United 
States once dismissed impatiently a 
caller who told him that the Soviet 
regime was likely to last a long time. 
“Nonsense,” he said, “it won’t last 
eighteen months!’ Whatever the 
reasons, that regime seems to be rela- 
tively secure, and the explanation 
may be, in part, that the living and 
working conditions have been bet- 
tered far beyond what is commonly 
assumed. 

The noted medical authority of 
The New York Times, Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, reported in that paper on 
September 16 his observations of 
Soviet programs of rehabilitation, 
both veteran and civilian. Here are 
some of the facts disclosed: 

“A veteran while in the hospital 
gets only 25 per cent of his pension; 
the balance goes to his family. 

“Old age pensions are optional. 
A man can work as long as he 
chooses. 

“Men can retire at 60, women at 
55. If engaged in heavy work women 
can retire at 45 and men at 50. 

“Old age pensions go as high as 
65 percent of the former pay. 

“Those temporarily disabled who 
have worked in a job for a given 
number of years receive full salary 
during temporary disablement.” 

Facts alone do not explain, but 
there is no substitute for them. 


The Role of the Laity—Two Views 
A symposium on the role of the 
laity in the Christian Church, pub- 


lished in World Christian Educa- 
tion, Third Quarter, 1956, includes 
two statements by eminent church- 
men which are instructive by way of 
contrast. One is by the well-known 
Dutch lay scholar and ecumenical 
leader, Hendrik Kraemer, and the 
other by A. Victor Murray, President 
of Chestnut College, Cambridge, 
England. 

Dr. Kraemer pictures the “Lay 
Renaissance” in Europe as directly 
related to World War II. Since Eu- 
ropean Protestant churches are pri- 
marily ‘‘ministers’ churches,” in the 
sense that they are assumed to be 
the concern of the clergy, when the 
war seriously depleted the effective 
ministry the laity awoke to a new 
responsibility. Not only so, but the 
moral and spiritual challenge of the 
enveloping crisis induced a new reli- 
gious experience in the lay breast. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Kraemer says, in 
Europe “as soon as what were called 
‘normal’ conditions returned, many 
of the clergy of the churches became 
rather silent in their appeal to the 
laity.” 

In America, he sees a different 
situation. Largely due to the Puritan 
tradition of the “gathered church” 
there is found in America “a more 
active conception of the place and 
responsibility of the laity in the 
Church.” What he calls the “special, 
mobile structure of American life” 
has put upon the laity “the whole 
responsibility for the ongoing and 
outreaching life of the churches,” 
including the new evangelistic thrust 
into the community as a whole. 
Here, too, however, the danger 
threatens that the lay movement will 
be a utilitarian mobilization of an 


“unused reserve of manpower” ra- 
ther than a genuine new life. 

The controversial aspect of the 
matter is indicated in this comment 
by Dr. Kraemer, which Dr. Murray 
seizes upon: “The clergy represents 
and has to realize one aspect of this 
ministry of Jesus Christ; the laity 
represents another aspect of the 
same ministry.” The two churchmen 
agree that the whole church has a 
ministry to the whole world, but Dr. 
Murray sees in Dr. Kraemer’s argu- 
ment an imputation of inferior 
status to the laity. He puts it this 
way: “The real agent of evangelism 
is the corporate life of the Church, 
and it cannot do this work if the vast 
majority of the people in the Church 
are looked upon as _ spiritually 
(through lack of ordination) inferior 
to the small group who are full-time 
officials.” 

The point is sharpened by the 
Canadian contributor to the sympo- 
sium, Ralph C. Young, who declares 
that “the laity, more than the clergy, 
has responsibility for the ministry of 
Jesus Christ in the spheres of daily 
work, home life, national and inter- 
national affairs.” 


Our Lead Article 


We think our major article, made 
up in novel fashion as it is, presents 
the main aspects of its theme. Per- 
haps apologies are due to Dr. Brown 
for attempting to convey the thesis 
of several chapters of closely rea- 
soned argument by means of ex- 
cerpts. If the reader is led to possess 
himself of the book from which 
they are taken we shall have done 
our “good turn” for more than one 
editorial day. 


American Economic Interests 


And Responsibilities Abroad 


By William Adams Brown, Jr. 


This article is composed of excerpts from the volume, Christian Values 
and Economic Life,! one of the current series on “The Ethics and Eco- 


” 


nomics of Society 


being prepared by the Department of Church and 


Economic Life of the National Council of Churches. The portions pre- 
sented here are from the notable treatise on “Some International Impli- 
cations of Christian Economic Ethics” written by Economist William Adams 
Brown, Jr., of the Brookings Institution. The material is used by permission 
of the publisher. The bits of “connective tissue” are supplied by the editor, 
who bears the entire responsibility for selecting and arranging the excerpts. 


U HAS SOMETIMES been questioned 
whether one can speak of apply- 
ing Christian principles to interna- 
tional conduct. This question is 
raised because the Christian ethic 
makes love the norm of all relation- 
ships, and sacrificial love is undoubt- 
edly the highest and purest form. 
But this norm seems not to be ap- 
plicable to the actions of govern- 
ments. A private individual may sac- 
rifice his own interests for the sake 
of his fellow man; but when he does 
so he does not compel others to 
share this sacrifice with him. Yet 
those entrusted with governmental 
authority are not in this position. 
Jf as a result of their decisions a na- 
tion is called on to make sacrifices, 
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even for a higher and more inclu- 
sive good, the burden falls on the 
whole community. A distinction has 
therefore to be drawn between the 
ethics of individual life and collec- 
tive life. This does not, however, 
totally invalidate Christian princi- 
ples of conduct in the life of na- 
tions. In the collective life of man, 
as well as in the individual life, we 
must regard a vast system of mutual 
relations as the basic datum of 
ethics. The nation as well as the in- 
dividual must recognize its respon- 
sibilities in this system of mutual 
relations. 

There can be no doubt that heavy 
responsibilities of this kind rest on 
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the United States as a sovereign 
state, because of its unique position 
of economic power. It is sometimes 
assumed that the discharge of these 
responsibilities requires the United 
States to serve interests broader than 
its own. This view was eloquently 
stated, for example, in a speech by 
Secretary of State Acheson on June 
29, 1951, before a group of maga- 
zine and book publishers: “We will 
continue to be accepted as the lead- 
er only if the other countries believe 
that the pattern of responsibility 
within which we operate is a respon- 
sibility to interests broader than our 
own.” 


This assumption requires careful 
scrutiny when it is applied to the 
policies and actions of a sovereign 
state. Those who urge the Govern- 
ment of the United States to serve 
interests broader than those of the 
American people put it in a false 
position. The benevolent intentions 
of the government of a sovereign 
state presuming to act for interests 
broader than its own will not be 
taken at face value; and such a gov- 
ernment is open to charges of hy- 
pocrisy brought by other countries. 
‘The reason for this is not far to seek. 
When the people of the United 
States elect a President and Con- 
gress, they entrust to them one 
primary responsibility—to safeguard 
and promote the welfare, prosperity, 
and security of the United States. By 
the nature of their office they must 
act in the American interest. They 
are not and could not be entrusted 
by the American electorate with re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of other 
countries. The welfare of other 
countries, therefore, cannot be a 


primary objective of their policies 
and action; though it can be a very 
important objective if it is accepted 
and pursued because it serves the 
primary one — the welfare of the 
United States. As far as the govern- 
ment of a sovereign state is con- 
cerned, the key to action, including 
action that promotes the welfare of 
other countries, is service to its own 
people. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Consequently the important prob- 
lem in international relations is to 
find the points of concurrence be- 
tween the interests of the nation and 
the wider good. In the contemporary 
case the wider good would be the 
whole democratic civilization em- 
bodied in the alliance of free na- 
tions. It may seem that since self- 
sacrifice is excluded this wider good 
must be defined in terms of “wise 
self-interest.” That is, our responsi- 
bilities to other nations must be 
seen from the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest. But it must be imme- 
diately apparent that if the wider 
interest is looked at too consistently 
from the standpoint of the national 
interest, the national interest will be 
narrowed to the point where the 
broader interests really involved in 
the long-run national interest will 
be excluded. It is important, there- 
fore, to distinguish between the use 
of irresponsible self-interest as a 
guide to the actions of the state, and 
the conception of the national in- 
terest that exists in the minds and 
hearts of its people. A state cannot 
sacrifice its national interest; but its 
people — particularly a people in- 
formed by Christian ideals — must 
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have a concern for interests other 
than their own. The statesmen who 
formulate and conduct foreign poli- 
cy must have among their motives 
a genuine concern for the welfare of 
other countries, if they are to re- 
spond effectively to the expression 
of such concern on the part of their 
own people, and to give the type of 
leadership that is called for in a 
country aspiring to Christian ideals. 
The men and women recruited to 
carry out the policy—for example, 
technicians working in technical as- 
sistance programs—must be the kind 
of people who really care about the 
welfare of the countries to which 
they go, if the policy is to be effec- 
tive. 

This concern is the force that pre- 
vents the national interest from be- 
ing so narrow as to come in conflict 
with wider interest. It establishes a 
counterweight to a nation’s self-in- 
terest, which, when expressed in 
really consistent terms, must set the 
nation against its allies and friends. 
In a day when America is called on 
to be the leader of a vast alliance of 
free nations, it is particularly impor- 
tant that the moral and religious 
discipline of our people should op- 
erate to prevent the concept of na- 
tional interest from being too nar- 
row. This must be emphasized, even 
though it is recognized that the for- 
eign policy of a nation cannot abso- 
lutely transcend the national inter- 


est. 
* * * 


A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


The American government will 
continue to promote the general in- 
terests of the world community, be- 


cause only by so doing can it ade- 
quately serve the long-run national 
interest. What can and should be 
asked of it is that it broaden and 
elevate its concept of America’s na- 
tional interest. In many ways it 
has already done this during the 
past fifteen years. It has come to 
identify the national interest of 
the United States more and more 
with some of the national inter- 
ests of other countries, and with 
the fulfillment of some of their 
aspirations. Many of its policies have 
shown an increasing awareness of 
the community of interest that exists 
among nations, as it does among in- 
dividuals and groups. Acting as a 
sovereign government, it has com- 
mitted this country to the promotion 
of free and democratic institutions, 
to the defense of free nations threat- 
ened by aggression, to the building 
up of collective security, and to the 
achievement of a just and durable 
peace. It has committed this country 
to the principles of the United Na- 
tions to promote higher standards of 
living, full employment, and condi- 
tions of social and economic prog- 
ress throughout the world. 


The ILO 


In the Declaration of Philadel. 
phia adopted by the International 
Labor Organization in 1944, the 
American government accepted the 
thesis that all national policies and 
measures—in particular those of an 
economic character—shall be accept- 
ed only in so far as they may be held 
to promote and not to hinder “the 
attainment of conditions in which 
all human beings may pursue and 
preserve both their material well- 


being and spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, 
of economic security and equal op- 
portunity.” 


The FAO 

By accepting membership in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the United 
States pledged itself in 1945 to pro- 
mote the common welfare by fur- 
thering separate and collective ac- 
tion for the purpose of raising levels 
of nutrition and standards of living, 
securing improvements in the efh- 
ciency of production of all food 
and agricultural products, and bet- 
tering the conditions of rural popu- 
lations. 


The Monetary Fund 

By its membership in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund the United 
States pledged itself in the same year 
to promote exchange stability and 
maintain orderly exchange arrange- 
ments, to assist in the establishment 
of a multilateral system of payments 


in respect of currency transactions, 
to facilitate the expansion and bal- 
anced growth of international trade, 
and to contribute thereby to the 
maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment and real income and to 
the development of the productive 
resources of all the members of the 
Fund as primary objectives of eco- 
nomic policy. 


The International Bank 

By its membership in the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development it also pledged it- 
self to assist in the reconstruction 
and development of the territories 
of the members by facilitating the 
investment of capital for productive 
purposes, to promote private invest- 
ment, and thereby to assist in rais- 
ing productivity, standards of living, 
and conditions of labor. 


A Rejection 

If it had accepted the Charter of 
the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, in whose negotiation it took 


Not primarily as a way of defeating communism, but as a way of 


serving human life and of meeting its moral responsibility, the United 
States should support a larger program of economic and technical aid to 
Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, and other parts of the world where 
it is needed. This should be done through both American governmental 
and private agencies and, in much larger proportion than now, through 
the United Nations. We do not believe the United States can afford to 
postpone this larger program until the increased cost can be met by sav- 
ings from disarmament. As a means of assisting economic development 
in the underdeveloped areas, our country should join in a multilateral 
program of economic development through the United Nations, such as 
the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development, SUNFED. 
We also strongly support international educational exchange programs 
to help promote understanding among nations. 


—From ‘Social Resolutions of the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches,’’ June 1956 


the initiative, and which was signed 
by the representatives of 53 coun- 
tries in 1948, these commitments 
would have been extended to in- 
clude cooperative action for the re- 
duction of trade barriers, the fur- 
thering of access on equal terms to 
productive facilities, and the promo- 
tion of mutual understanding, con- 
sultation, and cooperation in the so- 
lution of problems relating to inter- 
national trade in the fields of em- 
ployment, economic development, 
commercial policy, business prac- 
tices, and commodity policy. Though 
this charter was rejected, many of 
its Commitments are contained in 
other international documents. 

This is but a partial list. It omits, 
for example, the economic commit- 
ments in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Atlantic Pact. 


Point Four 

In addition, President Truman, in 
announcing his famous Point IV 
program, gave expression to the new 
sense of international responsibility 
for the living standards of less for- 
tunate people. This was the first 
time that any government had made 
the economic development of other 
countries a major feature of its own 
foreign policy. 


COMMITMENT 
AND PERFORMANCE 

It is a Christian responsibility to 
determine whether these and other 
similar commitments and _ pro- 
nouncements are an adequate ex- 
‘pression of the Christian spirit as 
applied to international economic 
relations. There is some ground for 
believing that, though the United 
States Government regards member- 
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ship in the international organiza- 
tions it has joined as a firm commit- 
ment, it has not really accepted 
their statements of objective as basic 
to its own policy and action. It is 
therefore an additional Christian re- 
sponsibility to decide whether these 
commitments are being lived up to 
in the practical application of Unit- 
ed States economic policy, and to 
consider the means whereby the in- 
evitable gap between profession and 
performance, and between the ideal 
and the attainable, can be dimin- 
ished. 

Policies of economic collaboration, 
mutual aid, and cooperative effort 
to attain mutual security cannot be 
carried beyond a certain point un- 
less the American people, whose for- 
tunes and interests are affected by 
them in innumerable ways, not only 
recognize that they are in the na- 
tional interest but accept their inevi- 
table consequences. If the state is to 
carry Out its responsibilities to pro- 
mote the national interest broadly 
interpreted, its people must realize 
how greatly the possibility of a re- 
sponsible course of action in one 
area of economic life is dependent 
on what is being done in other areas. 
‘They must understand how the ethi- 
cal problems described elsewhere in 
this volume are related to the dis- 
charge of international responsibili- 
ties. Finally, as in all complex situa- 
tions, they must boldly confront the 
hard choices, often involving the 
sacrifice of the lesser to the greater 
good, that have to be made if lip 
service to improve international eco- 
nomic relations is to be replaced by 
constructive action. 


* * 


AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Here Dr. Brown notes that the ef- 
fort to bring the national interest of 
the United States more nearly in 
line with that of the world com- 
munity will be attended by “an ap- 
palling number of difficulties and 
dilemmas.” 

Four things, however, are clear. If 
the United States is to act respon- 
sibly in the world community the 
government must follow policies 
that will (1) prevent the American 
economy from becoming a disrupt- 
ing force in the world economy; (2) 
diminish, if not eliminate, economic 
maladjustments responsible for the 
long-continued dependence of other 
countries on American assistance; 
(3) contribute to the economic as 
well as the military strength of the 
free world; (4) contribute to the 
solution of the long-range economic 
problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Our government must in addi- 
tion, when the occasion calls for it, 
be a channel through which the in- 
stinctive response of the American 
people to the call of human need 
can be made effective. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

If there is one lesson that has been 
driven home by the march of events 
during the past thirty years it is that 
the international repercussions of 
the fluctuations in the level of 
American economic activity impose 
a grave responsibility on the United 
States. 

In the interwar years these fluc- 
tuations were frequent and violent. 
World War I was followed by an in- 
flation that culminated in a sharp 
depression in 1920-21. The recovery 
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from this depression was marked by 
the excesses and delusions of the so- 
called “new era.” Then followed 
the disaster of the Great Depression. 
A partial recovery in 1933-37 was fol- 
lowed by a very sharp if short de- 
pression in 1938. 

This experience was largely re- 
sponsible for a revolution in public 
thinking in the United States on the 
problem of economic stability. The 
passage of the Employment Act of 
1946 recorded the determination of 
the American people never again to 
go through the experience of a great 
depression. The numerous commit- 
ments in the United Nations Char- 
ter and other international docu- 
ments dealing with efforts to pro- 
mote full employment and higher 
standards of living in the world 
would not have been acceptable to 
them unless this basic change of at- 
titude had taken place. The Ameri- 
can economy was provided with a 
number of so-called “built-in” safe- 
guards against depression — notably 
the social security system and _ the 
agricultural price-support — system. 
With some difficulty an understand- 
ing was reached between the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve System 
that laid the basis for monetary poli- 
cies conducive to the prevention of 
inflation and deflation, without al- 
lowing disorderly conditions to pre- 
vail in the government bond mar- 
ket. Not only government, but also 
labor and management, showed 
much greater readiness to take con- 
tracyclical action when required. 

For these and other reasons the 
recent American conversion from 
war to peace was accomplished with 
surprisingly little unemployment, 


and nothing resembling the 1920-21 
crisis. Prior to the latter part of 1953 
there was only one recession, that of 
1949. From the American point of 
view this was only a mild inventory 
readjustment. Inflation was the dan- 
ger most feared. Following the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea 
there was a temporary but violent 
inflationary price boom, due main- 
ly to expectations of increased pub- 
lic stockpiling and to private inven- 
tory accumulation of raw materials 
expected to become scarce. 


* * * 


Inflationary Dangers 

At this point Dr. Brown quotes a 
passage from a statement by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches issued in 
1952, one paragraph of which fol- 
lows: 

“The failure of our society to pre- 
vent major economic fluctuations 
has confronted church people with 
moral and ethical issues arising out 
of successive periods of deflation and 
inflation. Since the great depression 
of the 1930s many barriers have 
been erected in our society against a 
recurrence of the evils of deflation. 
Since the war, however, the 
major threat to American stability 
has been inflation. . . . Inflationary 
forces continue to operate. If not 
mastered they will produce a reac- 
tion and a threat of mass unemploy- 
ment. Our bulwarks against defla- 
tion will then be severely tested.” 

At the time of writing [1954] there 
is a general feeling of confidence in 
the United States that these bulwarks 
will stand fast, and that the country 
is secure against major depressions. 
This confidence, unfortunately, is 
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not shared by other countries, whose 
exports to the United States are 
quickly affected by any major de- 
cline in the level of American eco- 
nomic activity. They are fully aware 
that the vaunted built-in stabilizers 
have not yet been tested. The haunt- 
ing fear that the United States may 
again lead the world into a repeti- 
tion of the 1930 experience has not 
been banished by the good works 
and the good intentions of the Unit- 
ed States since the end of the Second 
World War. The experience of the 
1930s is therefore still pertinent to a 
discussion of the international re- 
sponsibilities of the United States 
nearly a quarter of a century later. 


WHAT THE GREAT DEPRESSION 
TAUGHT 


Before World War II the United 
States had already achieved a domi- 
nant position in the world economy. 
It had become the first exporting na- 
tion, and second only to Britain as 
an importer. In the period before 
the Great Depression the national 
income of the United States was in 
terms of dollars nearly half that of 
the whole world. The United States 
consumed almost two-fifths of the 
world’s production of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, and was responsible 
for 46 per cent of the industrial 
production of the world. The Unit- 
ed States played a dominant role in 
the determination of the prices of 
major products vitally important to 
the economies of other countries. In 
addition, it had replaced Great Brit- 
ain as the chief source of interna- 
tional loan capital. ‘The concentra- 
tion of such a large proportion of 
the economic power of the world in 


the United States meant that varia- 
tions in American economic activity 
had profound effects on the eco- 
nomic stability and welfare of the 
rest of the world. 

Despite the American depression 
of 1920-21 there does not appear to 
have been in the 1920s anything in- 
herent in the structure of the in- 
ternational balance of payments of 
the United States that would have 
made a sound balance-of-payments 
position impossible. But in the 1930s 
other countries were faced with the 
problem of adjusting their econo- 
mies to a precipitous decline in the 
amount of dollars provided by 
American merchandise imports and 
American capital exports. 


Facts and Figures 


United States merchandise im- 
ports fell from $4,463 million in 
1929 to $1,347 million in 1932, and 
did not regain their 1929 value until 
1937. In 1938 they again fell off 
sharply.2 ‘The difficulties of other 
countries in adjusting to these vio- 
lent fluctuations in imports were ag- 
gravated, first by a radical reduction 
(in 1929) and then by a reversal (in 
1930) of the outward flow of Ameri- 
can capital. In the 1920s the net out- 
ward flow had averaged about $750 
million annually, but from 1930 to 


2. Except in 1938 these variations fol- 
lowed closely changes in the national in- 
come of the United States. Merchandise 
exports fell from $5,347 million in 1929 
to $1,667 million in 1932. They rose 
slowly to a peak in 1937, but did not 
regain their 1929 level before the end 
of the decade. 
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1938 there was a net capital inflow 
totaling about $2.4 billion. 

These figures dramatize to a high 
degree the true measure of interna- 
tional responsibility borne by the 
United States for keeping its own 
house in order. If the United States 
had been able to follow postwar fi- 
nancial and other policies adequate 
to provide a reasonably high level 
of employment, and, in addition, 
had been able to play the part of a 
steady and responsible international 
lender, the world supply of dollars 
would have been much higher. It 
may not be an exaggeration to sup- 
pose that the whole economic his- 
tory of the world, and even its poli- 
tical history, might have been 
changed. 

It is not necessary to labor the 
point further, that if the United 
States should allow its economy to 
suffer another major depression it 
would be failing disastrously in the 
discharge of its international respon- 
sibilities. 


* * 


The 1949 Recession 
Reference ts made here to the 
“1949 inventory recession” in the 


3. From 1919 to 1930 American for- 
eign investment was only slightly less 
than $1 billion per annum, but there was 
an inflow of foreign capital of about 
$240 million annually. From 1931 to 
the end of the decade there was a con- 
tinuing liquidation, with a net disinvest- 
ment of American holdings abroad. The 
United States, however, continued to at- 
tract foreign capital. Of the 1930-38 
capital inflow about one-third was dis- 
investment of foreign assets by Ameri- 
cans, and the rest net long-term invest- 
ment by foreigners in the United States. 


United States, of which the author 
says: 

The force of this impact is partly 
to be explained by the fact that eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe was not 
then so fully completed as it was 
during the subsequent recession of 
1953, and partly by the fact that the 
economic predominance of the Unit- 
ed States was at that time even great- 
er than it had been during the 1930s. 
With only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, the United States was 
producing about half of the world’s 
manufactured goods. In 1949 Ameri- 
can imports were 15 per cent of world 
imports; and the percentage of ex- 
ports of the Philippines, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Canada, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay, Malaya, and Japan bought by 
the United States ranged from 72 per 
cent to 22 per cent. At the same time 
Europe and its associated currency 
areas were not able to secure from 
nondollar areas a supply of food- 
stuffs and raw materials sufficient to 
coyer the increased needs created by 
their own rapid industrial expan- 
sion, and were compelled to depend 
much more than formerly on im- 
ports from the United States, Can- 
ada, and other Western Hemisphere 
countries.4 Sustained dollar earnings 
were more than ever essential to 
their welfare. 

With the development of the 1949 
recession a steady improvement in 


4. A Trade and Tariff Policy in the 
National Interest, prepared by the Public 
Advisory Board for Mutual Security, 
Washington, February 1953 (the Bell 
Report), p. 11. Central America (ex- 
cept British possessions), Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Bolivia are in 
the “dollar area.” 
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the dollar position of the rest of the 
world was brought temporarily to an 
end. The dollar receipts of the coun- 
tries participating in the European 
Recovery Program declined by $500 
to $600 million on an annual basis. 
‘The exports of these countries as a 
whole fell about 30 per cent — in 
some cases as much as 60 per cent. 
A special report to the Organization 
for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) by its chairman and 
secretary drew from this the pessi- 
mistic conclusion that, despite the 
improvement of the preceding two 
years, the dollar problem of Europe 
was not on its way to solution. 


“Dollar Saving’ 


One result of the impact of the 
American inventory recession on 
other countries was to intensify their 
efforts to find more effective ways of 
earning or saving dollars. A fresh im- 
petus was given, for example, to the 
endeavors by the British government 
to restrict the dollar expenditures of 
Great Britain and the countries asso- 
ciated with it in the monetary system 
known as the sterling area, by re- 
ducing the share of American oil 
companies in sterling and other 
markets.> ‘These restrictions were de- 
fended on the ground that they were 


5. The measures taken were: (1) 
stipulations in bilateral trade agreements 
outside the sterling area (Egypt, Sweden, 
Brazil, Argentina, and other countries ) 
to accept a larger share of sterling oil; 
(2) restrictions on payments by other 
countries into American accounts, includ- 
ing the accounts of American oil com- 
panies; (3) the partial substitution of 
sterling for dollar oil in the sterling area, 
made possible by increased production 
by British companies. 


“dollar saving” and therefore in ac- 
cord with the action recommended 
to Great Britain by the United 
States. This argument, however, was 
never accepted by the American 
companies; and there is no ques- 
tion that Great Britain was anxious 
to strengthen by all available means 
its position in this major industry, 
irrespective of the problem of econo- 
mizing on dollar expenditures. The 
United States Government protest- 
ed, and retaliatory measures were 
considered, including even the ter- 
mination of American assistance un- 
til the situation was corrected. In 
the meantime strenuous efforts were 
being made within the United States 
by part of the petroleum industry, 
supported by the coal producers, to 
impose drastic import restrictions on 
foreign oil. 

This whole conflict gradually re- 
solved itself by an expansion of the 
market at the end of the American 
recession, though none of the funda- 
mental issues were solved. For a time 
British measures to restrict Amerti- 
can access to sterling markets for oil, 
and American pressure to restrict 
British access to the American mar- 
kets, went hand in hand. Nothing 


could better illustrate the kind of 
economic warfare situation that may 


develop whenever the American 
economy gets even slightly out of 
gear. 


* * * 


Dr. Brown considers various pro- 
posals for preventing the “interna- 
tional spread of unemployment,” 
and sums up the ethical issue thus: 


The question is: Is the mainte- 
nance of high levels of domestic em- 
ployment and economic activity in 
this country—or for that matter in 
any other country—to be treated as 
a matter exclusively of domestic con- 
cern; or is it, in some of its aspects, 
a matter on which international 
consultation, cooperation, and joint 
action is admissible, proper, and 
necessary? 

* * * 


WORLD TRADE AND INVESTMENT 

In the closing years of the inter- 
war period there was an alarming 
drift toward anarchy in internation- 
al economic as well as political re- 
lations. The major manifestation of 
this drift in the economic sphere was 
the absence of any general system of 
conducting world trade, and of any 


The livelihood of men and women in most countries is closely re- 
lated to the volume of international trade. The United States, as the 
world’s richest and greatest creditor nation, has a special obligation to 
follow domestic and international practices which will increase the flow 
of such trade. We support the United States’ program of Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements and its international counterpart, the General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs and Trade. We urge that the United States join the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, which provides the administrative 
machinery for the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


—From ‘Social Resolutions of the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches,” June 1956 


general willingness to devise one. 
This was due in part to a wide 
variety of measures taken by many 
countries to ensure internal security, 
or to promote special national ob- 
jectives by means incompatible with 
the effective functioning of such a 
system. Among these were the spe- 
cial treatment of international trade 
in agricultural products as a safe- 
guard to various national schemes 
for stabilizing farm incomes, the pri- 
vate regulation of international 
trade through cartel arrangements, 
and the itensification of regional 
trading arrangements. Foreign-trade 
policies were being gradually sub- 
ordinated to domestic employment 
and development policies. 

Such measures and policies made 
cooperative international economic 
relations more difficult, but not im- 
possible, given good will and the 
spirit of accommodation in interna- 
tional negotiations. Far more de- 
structive to such relations was the 
growth of new philosophies of trade, 
which led to the acceptance of au- 
tarchy® as the goal of trade policy, 
and to efforts by many countries to 
balance their international accounts 
bilaterally with their trading part- 
ners. At the close of the interwar 
period much of the trade of central 
Europe, and to some extent the 
trade of all Europe with Latin 
America, was on a bilateral basis. 
Only through increasing govern- 
ment-controlled trade could such 
policies be carried out. As a conse- 
“quence, many new administrative 


6. The new name for economic na- 
tionalism and doctrines of self-sufficiency. 
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techniques of trade, for both offense 
and defense, were perfected. Among 
these were various forms of exchange 
control, whose use constituted in ef- 
fect a partial breakdown of the 
world system of payments. The use 
of these techniques by Germany as 
instruments of economic warfare was 
one facet of a developing political 
crisis that threatened the peace of 
Europe. Autarchy, bilateralism, and 
instability became the characteristics 
of international economic relations. 
In the postwar years there was a 
general consensus that international 
accounts must never again be bal- 
anced by such drastic measures of 
economic attack and counterattack, 
destructive both of the welfare of 
the contestants and of good political 
international relations. 


The Good-Creditor Policy 


If major reliance is in practice 
placed on the contraction of Ameri- 
can exports — partly forced by ex- 
change and trade restrictions by 
other countries — in order to bring 
about a manageable relationship be- 
tween exports and imports on cur- 
rent account, the economic cost will 
be high. It will take the form of a 
check on the rate of improvement 
in the standards of living in the im- 
porting countries, and of economic 
difficulties for the large segments of 
the American people who are de- 
pendent on the production of goods 
for export. The cost will be heavy 
also in international economic fric- 
tion. Such costs will become more 
serious, unless there is a substantial 
rise in the rates of the increase of 
imports into the United States and 


of the annual outflow of capital 
from America. To stave off a con- 
traction of American exports by the 
continuation of large-scale foreign 
assistance for a long period would— 
even if it were politically feasible— 
provide no solution.7 Indeed, given 
the recovery of productive capacity 
already achieved since the war, such 
a course might serve to postpone a 
real solution. For these reasons, the 
United States is being called upon 
by other countries to follow a “‘good- 
creditor’ policy; and in the United 
States itself major attention is being 
directed to the problem of. increas- 
ing imports. 

On this there is no lack of good 
advice tendered to the government. 
Most professional economists in and 
out of government have pressed for 
a policy of encouraging imports by 
such measures as the following: tar- 
iff reduction, a simplification of cus- 
toms procedures far more sweeping 
than that recently placed on the sta- 
tute books,§ the repeal of “Buy 
American” acts, the elimination of 
the conflict between American agri- 
cultural and commercial policy, the 
repeal of various forms of special- 
interest legislation affecting foreign 
trade, and the elimination of admin- 


7. From the point of view of the as- 
sisted country, American aid is an export, 
which, like any other export, enables 
that country to increase its purchases in 
the United States. 


8. Since this was written, Congress 
has enacted a customs simplification law 
dealing with the crucial evaluation 
problem—Ed. 
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istrative abuses that unnecessarily 


obstruct imports.? 


* * ¥ 


It has not been long since the 
American tariff was proclaimed to 
be a purely domestic matter, though 
such statements are not heard today. 
It is still possible, even under an en- 
lightened trade and tariff policy im 
the national interest, to interpret 
“the national interest’”” merely as a 
reconciliation of competing interests 
within the country, without taking 
into account the effect of tariff ac 
tion on other countries. In this re- 
spect, as in so many others, the inter- 
national responsibilities of the Unit- 
ed States will not be fully discharged 
unless the American national inter- 
est conceived in the _ broadest 
terms. The issues at stake are there- 
fore ethical and moral as well as 
economic. 


is 


* * 


Foreign Investment 

The reconstruction of an interna- 
tional investment network, which is 
essential for a stable and expanding 
world economy, has remained an 
unrealized objective. Intergovern- 
mental lending and the lending of 
international agencies, though sub- 
stantial, have not provided a substi- 
tute for the flow of private capital, 
which, both in its volume and in the 
large amount of technical knowledge 
that goes with it, remains the chief 
source from which large-scale and 
continuous international investment 
can be derived. The inadequacy of 
the flow of private capital is due 


9. A case in point is the use of sani- 
tary restrictions for the purpose of giving 
economic protection. 


partly to the fact that private capi- 
_ tal will not move freely as long as 
currencies remain inconyvertible, and 
partly to the existence of certain spe- 
cific obstacles to the revival of for- 
eign investment. 

In the course of prolonged nation- 
al and international discussions on 
the revival of private foreign invest- 
ment, the list of these obstacles has 
become somewhat stereotyped. Pri- 
vate capital hesitates to enter coun- 
tries that are politically unstable, in 
which nationalization or confiscation 
is ever to be feared, and from which 
adequate, prompt, and effective com- 
pensation cannot be confidently re- 
lied on. It hesitates also to move to 
countries in which foreign enter- 
prise encounters various discrimina- 
tions, is not allowed fully to control 
operations over an indefinite period, 
and is subject to discriminatory and 
even double taxation; nor will it 
move freely to countries from which 
it cannot be withdrawn with a fair 
proportion of profit. 

On the other hand, countries in 
need of foreign capital hesitate to 
grant it free rights of entry, for fear 
that scarce labor and resources may 
be withheld from employment in 
those types of production called for 
by economic development plans, 
and may be applied to less essential 
uses. They fear that foreign — and 
particularly American — capital and 
management will be so efficient that 
Americans will come to control one 
industry after another, and that 
their countries will thus become 
American economic colonies. ‘This 
fear is often reinforced by strong 
protectionist sentiment on the part 
of local enterprises with which capi- 
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tal would become competitive. It is 
the ambition of most capital-defi- 
cient countries to see their own na- 
tionals in control of all their major 
industrial and other productive en- 
terprises; and they do not feel that 
in times of currency difficulties they 
can give to foreign investors an ab- 
solute priority on scarce foreign ex- 


change. 


* * * 


The Crucial Question 


Since there are now unusual and 
serious risks peculiar to foreign in- 
vestment, who should carry them? 
Attempts have been made to trans- 
fer, by a system of guaranties, some 
of these risks from the shoulders of 
new private investors to our Goy- 
ernment. These attempts have not 
been of great practical importance, 
and have been opposed in prin- 
ciple on various grounds — among 
them the view that if guaranties 
must be given to induce American 
foreign capital to go abroad, they 
should be given not by the United 
States but by the receiving countries. 
‘These countries, it is argued, cannot 
expect to enjoy the benefits of for- 
eign capital in their territories un- 
less they are willing to create a cli- 
mate favorable to such investment. 
To encourage them to do so, rather 
than to rely on the possibility of in- 
tergovernmental loans, it is fre- 
quently contended that a sharp line 
of division should be made between 
the areas in which government lend- 
ing to other countries is suitable— 
power, transportation, communica- 
tions, irrigation — and the areas in 
which private investment is suitable. 
The Government is asked to make 
it clear that it will not trespass on 


the field reserved for private invest- 
ment. The basic issue here may be 
formulated as follows: Can the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States 
for getting the world economy going 
again on an expanding and stable 
basis be reconciled with insistence 
on the creation of a climate in other 
countries favorable to private Unit- 
ed States investment? 


* * * 


The question therefore narrows 
down to whether, if private invest- 
ment is not forthcoming, the Unit- 
ed States Government has a respon- 
sibility for making up the deficiency 
through some form of public lend- 
ing. Though there is good reason 
not to allow private American in- 
terests to adopt a “dog in the man- 
ger’ attitude with respect to the out- 
flow of foreign investment, there is 
also some danger in accepting too 
readily the principle that whenever 
private investment is not forthcom- 
ing public investment should be 
made available. There is a danger 
that such an attitude may lend sup- 
port to the view that countries in 
need of foreign capital have some 
sort of moral right to demand it of 
the United States in forms and on 
conditions acceptable to them. The 
international responsibilities of the 
United States do not require it to 
make its capital available to other 
countries on terms laid down by 
them, simply because these countries 
are capital-deficient; but a strong 
case can be made for an investment 
policy, as well as a trade policy, in 
the national interest. 

Such a policy, while making every 
legitimate and proper effort to en- 
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courage the creation of a climate 
favorable to foreign private invest- 
ment—the form of investment best 
suited to the organization and eco- 
nomic philosophy of the United 
States — will endeavor to make a 
maximum contribution, through 
public as well as private investment, 
to the solution of the problems that 
still obstruct the full reconstruction 
of the world’s economy. 

* 


* ¥ 


STRENGTHENING THE FREE 
WORLD 


If the wartime hope for good po- 
litical relations with the Soviet 
Union had been realized, it would 
have been possible, in planning and 
carrying out programs of assistance, 
to give single-minded attention to 
the solution of the basic economic 
problems of a world in transition 
from war to peace. The mounting 
evidence not only of the unwilling- 
ness of the Soviet Union to collabo- 
rate, but of its program of Commu- 
nist expansion, made impossible a 
concentration on world-wide eco- 
nomic problems, and introduced a 
dualism into all aspects of American 
foreign-assistance operations. Ameri- 
can assistance was directed increas- 
ingly toward checking the advance 
of communism by economic means. 
Economic recovery as an end in it- 
self was pushed gradually into the 
background, and came to be regard- 
ed chiefly as a means of advancing 
political and security objectives. 

Until June 1950, when the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea took 
place, it had been American policy 
in extending assistance to Europe 
to give absolute priority to economic 


recovery as compared to military 
strength. The United States wished 
to use none of its resources to fi- 
nance a world armament race, and 
conceived that the major danger 
from communism was its infiltration 
of the political and economic life of 
noncommunist countries. After June 
1950 this priority was dropped, and 
the pendulum swung to the other 
extreme. 
* a * 

All American assistance programs 
have been made subordinate to se- 
curity considerations. Economic as- 
sistance has been rechristened ‘‘de- 
fense support,” and there is danger 
of losing sight of the economic ob- 
jectives for which great amounts of 
American assistance have been ex- 
pended. The United States will not 
fully discharge its international re- 
sponsibilities if such vacillations as 
these continue to characterize its use 
of economic power. 


* * * 


Temptation to Dictate 


The fact that the United States is 
the strongest single partner in the 
mutual enterprise of strengthening 
the free world offers a strong temp- 
tation to the American people to 
press on other countries courses of 
action they are not prepared to fol- 
low themselves. It inclines them to 
ignore the full implications of mem- 
bership in international organiza- 
tions; and it often leads them to as- 
sume that other free countries 

“should almost as a matter of course 
accept unilateral policy decisions by 
the United States that affect matters 
of common concern. 


The long-continued American 


pressure for European unification 
well illustrates the first of these tend- 
encies. The United States Govern- 
ment, in both its administrative and 
legislative branches, and with a great 
deal of enthusiastic support from 
American public opinion, has _per- 
sistently pointed out the dangers of 
excessive nationalism in Europe. As 
has been noted above, it has told 
European recipients of American 
aid that the American people insist 
on the breakdown of European 
trade barriers, and the creation of 
a single market in which there shall 
be free movement of men, goods, 


and capital. European countries 
have continually been urged to 
merge their sovereignty, and to 
move toward a United States of 
Europe. 

These are radical demands _ to 


come from a country that shows few 
signs of willingness to move in the 
same direction, and that is seriously 
considering amending its constitu- 
tion to meet any possible infringe- 
ment of its sovereignty through free- 
ly negotiated international treaties. 10 
There are many more Americans 
who favor the merger of European 
sovereignties in a European Union 
than favor the merger of American 
sovereignty in an Atlantic Union; 
more who believe in the free move- 
ment of workers across European 
boundaries than favor a substantial 
relaxation of American immigration 
laws; and more who favor a com- 
plete abolition of all intra-European 
trade barriers than favor a complete 


10. This was written at the time when 
debate over the Bricker Amendment was 
at its height. 


abolition of the American tariff. 
Those Americans are mistaken who 
think it is easier for Europeans to 
do these things than it would be for 
themselves. They are arrogant if 
they think that because the United 
States is strong and is giving Euro- 
pean countries various forms of as- 
sistance it can impose on them a 
unity they themselves do not feel. 


Highly relevant to this passage ts 
the “Note on Economic Cooperation 
in Western Europe,” which appears 
on page 25. 

* 


* ¥ 


Nothing is more difhcult than to 
apply in any meaningful way the 
principle of the equality of sacrifice 
to the problem of strengthening the 
free world. But it is not seemly or 
responsible for a country situated 
as is the United States to urge belt- 
tightening on other countries in a 
common cause, unless it is prepared 
to do the same. In all such matters 
the moral and intellectual support 
given by the public to responsible 
and cooperative action by the Unit- 
ed States Government may be de- 


cisive. 
* * * 
AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


For many years the latent eco- 
nomic resources of the United States 
were developed with the aid of for- 
eign capital and foreign technical 
knowledge; but the United States was 
not an underdeveloped country, in 
the sense in which that term is used 
today. Such a country is generally 
understood to be one in which capi- 
tal investment is small, per capita 
productivity is low, and the standard 
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of living of the large part of the 
people is at or near the subsistence 


level. 


¥ * * 


Share the Wealth — Equalize 
Incomes? 


The enormous differences in 
wealth and standards of living be- 
tween developed and underdevel- 
oped countries have long troubled 
the conscience of men of good will. 
The spectacle of the American peo- 
ple living at the highest per capita 
income in the history of the world 
in the midst of so much poverty 
presents for Christians a_ serious 
moral problem. To many the solu- 
tion that seems most obvious is that 
of sharing our wealth with other 
countries. From this it is but a step 
—one not often taken even by those 
who feel morally disturbed by this 
problem — to the acceptance of an 
egalitarian concept of social justice 
in international relations. The argu- 
ment is made that the redistribution 
of incomes within nations by taxa- 
tion and other social measures is 
now accepted not only as morally 
defensible but as a moral impera- 
tive; and that the time has come to 
apply the same principles to the in- 
ternational scene. This concept of 
the international equalization of in- 
comes has found support not only 
in Communist propaganda,!1 but in 
responsible quarters in underdevel- 
oped countries. It underlies a cur- 
rent assumption on the part of many 


11. It has been a major theme of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Communist-dominated international 
federation put together after the war. 


in these countries that they have a 
right to demand assistance from the 
United States, and that the United 
States has an obligation to grant it. 
This assumption requires careful ex- 
amination. 

The concept that the United 
States is morally obligated to share 
its wealth with other nations in or- 
der to diminish the inequality in 
national incomes cannot be the 
foundation underlying American re- 
lations with underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It suffers from all the defects 
of other share-the-wealth schemes. 
It cannot apply to previously ac- 
cumulated wealth, since it has often 
been demonstrated statistically that 
the lot of the many cannot be ap- 
preciably improved by taking from 
the few, because the many are too 
many and the amount of wealth in 
the possession of the few is too small. 
All such proposals therefore resolve 
themselves into schemes for distrib- 
uting current income. 


* 


Whence the Needed Capital? 


To criticize the concept of the in- 
ternational equalization of income 
is, however, not to minimize the im- 
portance of providing a very consid- 
erable international transfer of capi- 
tal from highly industrialized coun- 
tries to underdeveloped countries. 
Economic development in its early 
stages always results in an increased 
demand for the import of capital 
_ goods without a corresponding in- 

crease in exports. But no country 
can compel other countries to pro- 
vide it with capital. If this demand 
is to be satisfied, capital must be at- 
tracted to the underdeveloped coun- 


* * 
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tries, and its outward flow encour- 
aged by the industrialized coun- 
tries. Economic development also 
tends to produce inflation in coun- 
tries where there is no substantial 
amount of domestic savings; and, if 
this is not resisted, the slender re- 
sources of potential savers may be 
dissipated in rising prices, instead 
of being used to contribute to de- 
velopment. 

The major responsibility for solv- 
ing these problems rests on the un- 
derdeveloped countries. It is their 
responsibility to work out well- 
conceived, long-range development 
plans; to create the financial institu- 
tions needed to direct their own say- 
ings into channels consistent with 
these plans; to resist inflationary 
forces; and to adopt a fair and rea- 
sonable attitude toward the foreign 
capital essential to meet their devel- 
opment needs. But countries in a 
position to provide capital also have 
important responsibilities: to recog- 
nize the right of underdeveloped 
countries to manage their internal 
affairs without foreign interference; 
to conduct their operations in ways 
that will confer real benefits on the 
peoples of these countries; and to co- 
operate with them in removing the 
many obstacles that impede the flow 
of capital for development. 

* 


* * 


Disposal of Surplus 


In the great complex of internation- 
al commerce, in which producers of 
the same commodities in other coun- 
tries and consumers in countries that 
are not in desperate need are vitally 
affected, the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural products cannot be conduct- 


ed on the simple principles that goy- 
ern the conduct of an individual in 
relieving his fellow man. Account 
must be taken also of the long-range 
economic problems of the receiving 
countries. It is quite possible that 
what is needed most in such coun- 
tries is an increase in their own pro- 
duction, for which a large-scale pro- 
gram of surplus disposal, carried on 
intermittently at special prices de- 
structive of market relations, is cer- 
tainly no substitute. American re- 
sponsibility for responding to the 
call of human need is not discharged 
if the response to that call must be 
dovetailed with a domestic agricul- 
tural support program. The United 
States should at least be ready, even 
in time of shortage, to play its role 
in alleviating suffering. 

It is therefore incumbent on those 
who from purely humanitarian mo- 
tives insist strongly on measures of 
agricultural surplus disposal to 
familiarize themselves with the is- 
sues, difficulties, and pitfalls that sur- 
round such a program. Brains as 
well as hearts are required in urg- 
ing the United States to discharge 
its responsibilities in meeting hu- 
man needs. It is, moreover, incum- 
bent on Christians to be sensitive to 
attempts to cloak other activities 
and policies of the Government un- 
der the guise of humanitarian ac- 
tion. The provision of food primari- 
ly to obtain a political objective is 
not humanitarian; and in general 
the use of food as a political weapon 
is not in accord with the highest 
sense of international responsibility 
and obligation. All aspects of Ameri- 
can policies should be imbued with 
some element of humanitarian con- 
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cern for the welfare of others; and 
those parts of American policy that 
are proclaimed as purely humani- 
tarian should be confined to clear 
cases in which there can be no ques- 
tion of ulterior motives. 


Toward a Sound Policy 


However great the contribution of 
technical aid to the solution of eco- 
nomic, social, and administrative 
problems in underdeveloped areas, 
and however devoted the service and 
broad the vision of the persons tak- 
ing part in these programs, the hope 
for big increases in living standards 
cannot be realized without large- 
scale investment. The responsibili- 
ties of the United States in the field 
of economic development cannot be 
separated, therefore, from its respon- 
sibilities in the field of investment; 
ane. these in turn cannot be 
separated from its responsibilities in 
the field of trade. All these fields are 
intimately related to the functioning 
of the United States economy; and 
all are deeply affected by the neces- 
sity of American leadership in 
strengthening the free world. Even 
when serving as a channel for the 
response of the American people to 
the call of human need, the Govern- 
ment must take into account the eco- 
nomic consequences of its action at 
home and abroad. A supreme re- 
sponsibility of the United States in 
conducting its international affairs 
is, therefore, to make its action in 
all these fields mutually supporting 
and harmonious. Pressure brought 
to bear on the Government by indi- 
viduals and groups concerned with 
one or another aspect of policy in- 
creases the inherent difficulties of 


achieving a well-balanced and _re- 
sponsible foreign policy in the eco- 
nomic sphere. And this is as true of 
pressure from uncritical enthusiasts 
for programs that have not been 
carefully thought out, as of pressure 
from special interests. Therefore the 
individual citizen and __ private 
groups must bear an ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the quality of the 
policy that is actually followed. 


* * * 
Dr. Brown brings his entire dis- 


cussion to a close with these words: 


It is one of the duties of the 
Church to face these moral and in- 
tellectual dilemmas squarely—a duty 
additional to its duty of reaffirming 
and restating the basic Christian ap- 
proach to all social and personal 
problems. If it does not continue to 
perform the latter, there is the risk 
—to which Protestantism is peculiar- 
ly subject—of identifying Christian- 
ity with enlightened self-interest. If 
it does not perform the former, there 
is the risk of failure to relate the 
message of the Church to the reali- 
ties of the world we live in. 


Note on — 


Economic Cooperation in Western Kurope 
By Constant H. Jacquet 


In Western Europe, the pressures 
are mounting for the creation of a 
common market for some 160,000,- 
000 people living in France, West 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux 
countries. The stimuli are coming 
largely from within the area itself 
and can be traced to a growing reali- 
zation by statesman, political parties, 
and the general public that huge do- 
mestic markets such as those of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have had a 
beneficial effect on their economies 
and that Western Europe must com- 
pete against those countries. 

Closely allied to this is the grow- 
ing desire to see Western Europe de- 
velop a united “third force” between 
those two colossi. Furthermore, the 
European Coal and Steel Communi- 
ty (ECSC), Europe’s first and only 
supranational institution, has prov- 
en that a free flow of goods across 
national boundaries will not destroy 


marginal producers. It will instead 
encourage them to exploit wider 
markets, thereby making possible 
higher levels of production and con- 
sumption than is now possible un- 
der the prevailing system of pro- 
tected national economies. 

In the case of atomic energy, Euro- 
peans recognize that their needs for 
power are increasing rapidly and 
outstripping available sources of 
supply. The current Suez debacle in- 
dicates that oil supplies from the 
Middle East depend upon highly 
unfavorable international factors. 
The six nations of Western Europe 
organized supranationally into 
ECSC are now sponsoring a program 
called Euratom which will be, if ap- 
proved, a supranational institution 
reporting to the political Assembly 


Mr. Jacquet is research assistant in 
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of ECSC and coming under the jur- 
isdiction of the Court of Justice of 
the High Authority. 

Euratom is the result of the eco- 
nomic fact that none of the six na- 
tions could alone carry the burdens 
of developing and maintaining a 
successful atomic industry with the 
many important functions in the 
field of research and education, ex- 
change of information, industrial 
control, and supply and allotment 
of raw materials. A common market 
for the atomc industry is foreseen 
which would include a free tariff 
and no quota restrictions. 

Recent worldwide developments 
in the political and economic 
spheres have forced the United 
Kingdom to think of strengthening 
her relationships with the six na- 
tions of Western Europe. The Unit- 
ed States by restraining Great Brit- 
ain and France in the Suez dispute 
and elsewhere in the Middle East 
has created a desire for more eco- 
nomic and political independence 
on the part of Western Europe. 

From the economic standpoint, 


the movement by France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Benelux na- 
tions to form a customs union cre- 
ates problems for Great Britain. 
Tariff-free goods from West Ger- 
many replacing British manufac- 
tures in Western European markets 
would be a blow to the British 
economy. To protect against this, 
the United Kingdom is expected to 
favor a free-trade zone for the area 
in addition to the West European 
Customs Union which would permit 
the British gradually to reduce tariff, 
quota, and other trade restrictions 
with Western Europe. Another ad- 
vantage of the free-trade zone is that 
England would be associated with 
an expanding common market in 
Europe while at the same time re- 
taining separate tariffs with the rest 
of the world. This would allow Brit- 
ain freedom to keep most of her im- 
perial preferences. There is fortu- 
nately little duplication of imports 
which the United Kingdom would 
receive from Europe and those she 
would receive from the Common- 
wealth. 


Book — 


“Secularization of the West” 


‘The four words quoted above ap- 
pear as a secondary title of James 
Hastings Nichols’ History of Chris- 
tianity, 1650-19501 It is an apt 
phrase, characterizing the period of 
“modern” church history whose be- 
ginning, the author remarks, coin- 
cides with “the end of the medieval 
and Reformation pattern of a 


1. New York: The 
Company, 1956. $5.00. 
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church-dominated state and society.” 
This modern period is marked by 
the rise and dominance of the secu- 
lar state; an autonomous economic 
order with its market mechanisms; 
and a_ scientific, non-metaphysical 
cosmology. ‘The result: “The mod- 
ern Christian has been forced to 
nourish his faith in archaic forms of 
thought about the world, forms 
which he could not use for everyday 
life nor readily re-interpret into the 


world-view~ which he was in fact 
using.” 

Protestantism sought to impreg- 
nate the new culture through what 
the author calls the “Protestant syn- 
thesis” —replacing, in some sense, the 
medieval synthesis constructed by 
classical pre-Reformation Christian- 
ity. This effort was not without con- 
siderable effect, but since the end of 
the nineteenth century “the whole 
modern synthesis of faith and cul- 
ture has often seemed to be in disso- 
lution.” 

In this book the author, who is 
Professor of Church History in the 
University of Chicago, has sought to 
present “an orientation to the pres- 
ent state of Christianity.’ He reveals 
the interplay of religious and secu- 
lar thought and institutions in the 
major religio-cultural divisions of 
the western world through the his- 
torical periods covered by the study. 

Epecially relevant to Christian so- 
cial action is the treatment of 
“American liberalism” and, in re- 
lation thereto, of the “social gospel.” 
Reacting to the mood of complac- 
ency that followed the Civil War 
and the naive “gospel of wealth,” 
the churches began to make a social 
thrust, so to speak, into the com- 
munity. As a result institutional 
churches and neighborhood homes 
as parish adjuncts became nu- 
merous. Though these forms of ac- 
tivity still persist, they are no longer 
the typical expression of Christian 
social concern. The social gospel 

‘moyement, as Dr. Nichols recog- 
nizes, went much farther and deep- 
er—challenging the “justice and via- 
bility” of society in its laissez-faire 
form. He shares the attiude of many, 
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perhaps most, contemporary Protes- 
tant theologians which expresses it- 
self in the use of the past tense with 
reference to the social gospel and 
in a mood of disillusion with respect 
to the hopes it inspired. Yet he 
notes that it generated a “glow and 
enthusiasm” that are hard for the 
disillusioned to recapture, and adds 
that “it was the ‘social gospellers’ 
who convinced most American Prot- 
estants of the scope of their respon- 
sibilities.” 

It is a fair question whether the 
most authentic voices of what is now 
called the social-gospel era ever 
sounded such a note of shallow op- 
timism as is now attributed to them 
en masse. Vheir zeal was based in 
large part on the magnitude of the 
task of social redemption which they 
saw before them. As Dr. Nichols 
says, the social gospel “may have 
been the most important single con- 
tribution to the idealistic reforming 
enthusiasm” of the era of the first 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 

Summing up, Dr. Nichols says: 

The modern Christian churches in- 
herited the great new enterprise of medi- 
eval and Reformation Christianity, the 
endeavor to penetrate and “Christianize” 
civilization. For three hundred years they 
continued this attempt, yet, on the whole, 
with ever less success. There are, one 
might guess, as great a proportion of 
convinced and practicing Christians as 
ever. But the great forces and structures 
of modern civilization have increasingly 
eluded Christian guidance and have pur- 
sued new gods, tribal or utopian. In re- 
cent years Christians have become in- 
creasingly aware of the width of the 
chasm between the tone of the industrial 
West and anything that might be called 
Christian. It does not yet appear how 
they will adjust to this situation.—F. E. J. 
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February in Washington 


Whatever else happens in the na- 
tional capital next February there is 
certain to be lively discussion at the 
CHURCHMEN’S WASHINGTON SEMINAR, 
February 26-March 1. Eighteen de- 
nominations cooperate in this an- 
nual “look-see”’ into the realm of do- 
mestic and foreign politics. Among 
the speakers booked for the four 
days: Ernest K.-Lindley of News- 
week on “An Analysis of Major Po- 
litical Issues”; Ernest K. Griffith of 
the Library of Congress on “The 
Process of Policy 
Washington”; Ernest Gross, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, and 
United States Senator, William F. 
Knowland, on “United States For- 
eign Policy in Relation to Asia”; 
Buell Gallagher, President of City 
College of New York, and Frank 
McCullough, assistant to Senator 
Paul Douglas, on “Christian Respon- 
sibility for Civic and Political Life”; 
Robert H. Estabrook, editor of the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, 
on “Influence of the Military in the 
Formation of National Policy.” 

Attendance is limited to 300, with 
a quota for each denomination. 
Registration fee of ten dollars in- 
cludes cost of the four meals sched- 
uled for seminar sessions. How 
about you, or someone from your 
church, taking advantage of this un- 


Formation in 


usual opportunity? Write to Ray 
Gibbons—and better not delay! 


Instead of Importing a Speaker 

The assistant minister of a Long 
Island church wanted someone from 
the CSA to speak to a group of older 
young people on the situation in the 
Middle East. No one in this office 
could go. Maybe just as well! We 
told the minister where to get ma- 
terials on that part of the world— 
materials presenting various points 
of view. We suggested he pick three 
of his ablest young people, ask them 
to study specified aspects of the situ- 
ation and then join in a panel dis- 
cussion, with himself as chairman. 
We made some comments on how 
to run such a panel. The minister 
said, “Say! You ought to write that 
up in SocraAL Action.” So here are 
the suggestions—simple but impor- 
tant. 

1. In general, a panel composed 
of members of the group may often 
be more useful and exciting to listen 
to than an imported speaker. There 
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are never enough “experts” to go 
around, anyway. Those who take 
part in the panel will have the ex- 
perience of active participation. 
‘They will get a little bit of valuable 
training. The others may raise more 
questions than they would put to a 
stranger. ‘Think about the possibili- 
ties of this for your group. With a 
little intelligent steering and prepa- 
ration on the part of the leader, 
men’s clubs, women’s organizations, 
and young people’s groups could do 
much more in the way of providing 
their own programs, even on fairly 
difficult subjects. , 

2. Some panel discussions are 
awfully dull. They need not be. 
Break the subject down into a few 
quite specific questions, each parti- 
cipant concentrating on one ques- 
tion. Following introduction of the 
panel members, let the chairman 
make a few general remarks about 
the subject. Then, turning to the 
first speaker—“‘Paul, what would you 
say are some of the reasons for the 
rather belligerent attitude of the 
Arab peoples?” But don’t let Paul 
make a long speech! Let the chair- 
man and other panel members inter- 
rupt him! (“Wait a minute, Paul! 
You said... . What did you mean 
by that?” Or, “Haven’t you left out 
something?”’, etc.) Stop the speaker 
when his time is up. Then put an 
agreed-upon question to the second 
panel member. It’s the chairman’s 
job to keep it lively. When the panel 
has talked back and forth for twen- 
ty minutes, ask for questions and 
comments from the others. Get away 
from the notion that a panel consists 
of three or four set speeches, follow- 
ing one after the other! 
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3. If neither the chairman nor 
the panel members can answer a 
question, let ignorance be freely 
confessed. (“Well, that seems to be 
an important point but I guess none 
of us here has the answer.”) Ask 
Helen, who asked the question, if 
she would like to take that piece of 
printed material from the table and 
see if she can find the answer for 
herself. You may arouse so much 
interest that the group will want 
another meeting on the same sub- 
ject. 


4. The public presentation of a 
panel should be preceded by a short 
rehearsal. If you cannot have a re- 
hearsal prepare a memo, containing 
the questions to be asked and the 
names of those to whom they will 
be directed. Finally, to say it again, 
the chairman should be on his toes 
—or on the edge of his seat—every 
minute. 


A Testimony 


The editor of WorksHop begs 
leave to say a word about INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE, the four-page weekly 
publication of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey of the National 
Council of Churches. Like you who 
read this, he despairs of keeping up 
with all the good articles and books. 
But every week he finds on his desk 
a little, quickly-read publication pre- 
pared by people whose business it 
is to range far and wide in their 
reading and tell the rest of us what 
they have found. The articles are 
short. Sometimes they summarize a 
book or a magazine piece; some- 
times they bring together comments 
by various people. INFORMATION 
Service is a model of objectivity 


and of skill in getting at the kernel 
of a big subject. Some of us would 
miss is sorely if it ever ceased publi- 
cation. The price is $2.50 per year. 
For ten cents they'll send you a copy 
of the latest issue. Especially valu- 
able to ministers and teachers, but 
every social action leader will be 
helped by it. Write to Informa- 
tion Service, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
Work IQ, ING 


Thanks for Your Letters! 


Every month at least a few people 
write to say they liked something in 
WorksHop or thought something im- 
portant had been omitted. The edi- 
tor is especially grateful for the com- 
ments on the first piece in the Sep- 
tember issue, entitled “No Prob- 
lems!’” One writer complained a lit- 
tle because, in an enumeration of 
problems, liquor was not mentioned. 
Yes, that’s a problem. It’s just pos- 
sible the CSA ought to take a par- 
ticular look at it and see what study 
and action could be undertaken. 
Some of our local and state commit- 
tees are doing splendid work on 
alcoholism. Our magazine has pub- 
lished articles on the subject but it 
hasn’t said much since Francis Mc- 
Peek, who was our expert in this 
area, left us to take another job. Not 
to start an argument at this point, 
it might just be said that church 
people have not, in the main, been 
as indifferent to the liquor business 
as to some other, equally critical, 
sometimes more critical, problems. 
‘That may be one reason for a rela- 
tively greater emphasis by the CSA 
on race, economic questions, inter- 
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national affairs. Your comments and 
criticisms are earnestly desired. 


Those General Council Resolutions 


Printed copies of the General 
Council resolutions on social issues 
have been sent to all ministers and 
to all social action leaders on our 
mailing list. The CSA is doing its 
best to see that these resolutions do 
not become a dead letter. But the 
job is mainly up to local leaders. 
Have you ordered extra copies for 
your church officers and members of 
your committee? We suggest you 
take a little time to decide how the 
resolutions can be used in your 
church. Someone has asked that the 
CSA prepare a litany or responsive 
reading based on the resolutions. 
We'll try to do it. Meanwhile, why 
not see what you can do? Sentences 
taken from here and there in the 
resolutions would make splendid 
material for a service of worship. 


Getting the Facts on Integration 


Under the leadership of Galen 
Weaver and Herman Long, there is 
now beginning a nation-wide effort 
to discover the facts on integration 
of races in the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches. In every state where 
there are churches of our denomina- 
tion interviewers are being trained. 
A series of questions has been pre- 
pared to be asked of the minister 
and a principal church officer. Early 
in 1957 we should, for the first time, 
have a clear picture, not only of the 
actual practices in our churches but 
of the attitudes of our church lead- 
ers. In order to keep the job within 
the bounds of practical possibility, 
only churches in metropolitan areas 


and in the towns included by the 
United States census within a metro- 
politan area are being included in 
the survey. We feel sure ministers 
and church officers will gladly co- 
Operate when approached by an in- 
terviewer. 


To Europe Next Summer? 


The 1957 European Travel and 
Study Seminar, to be led by Ray 
and Marjorie Gibbons, plans to visit 
England, France, Germany, the So- 
viet Union, Finland, Sweden, Hol- 
land, and England. The seminar will 
leave New York on June 30, return- 
ing the first week in August. The an- 
nounced cost is $1595, with the pos- 
sibility of a slight upward adjust- 
ment if travel rates should be in- 
creased over last year. For further 
information write to Ray Gibbons, 
Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Preacher! 


Is there an issue, considered con- 
troversial, on which you think you 
ought to say something? Why not 
ask your social action committee to 
look into it? There are all sorts of 
possibilities. The committee might 
help you get the facts you need. It 
might initiate some informal discus- 
sions on the subject. When you 
preach the sermon you might say: 
“Our Social Action Committee has 
asked me to speak this morning 
on. ...”’ Many social issues are com- 
plicated and it would help to in- 
spire confidence if the preacher 
‘ would say frankly that a sermon can 
only present certain viewpoints and 
principles and if he could announce 
that the committee has made ar- 
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rangements for a democratic discus- 
sion of the matter. 


The Personal Approach 


The editor of WorxksHopr believes 
that a presentation of the business 
of Christian social action—especially 
where church members know little 
about it—should always start with 
the Christian concern for persons: 
men, women, children. No Chris- 
tian disputes our obligation to care 
about what is happening to people. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” From beginning to end, the 
Christian faith is concerned with 
persons. The next step is to point 
out, with illustrations, how persons 
are helped or hurt by social prac- 
tices and conditions. Quite easily, 
one can show how unreal it is (sen- 
timental, even hypocritical) to talk 
about loving our neighbors if we pay 
no serious attention to housing, war 
and the threat of war, racial discrimi- 
nation, the problems of old age, 
medical care. Will anyone really con- 
tend that he cares about young peo- 
ple but has no responsibility for the 
education they receive? Or that, in a 
time when governmental decisions 
so deeply affect us all, Christian love 
carries with it no responsibility in 
the realm of politics? Christian so- 
cial action means following people 
wherever they go and paying atten- 
tion to whatever helps or hurts them. 
It is, to begin with, as simple as that. 
So, friends and brothers, let us put 
our Christian heads and hearts to- 
gether to see what we can do—not in 
the name of a social order or eco- 
nomic system—but in the name of 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
men, women, and children! 


Forthcoming Issues 


Among the topics that we expect to treat dur- 


ing the next few months are the following: 


Aftermath of the Elections 

Citizen Opinion and Foreign Policy 
Balance Sheet of Civil Liberties 
Forces Affecting Teenagers 

Leisure and Its Constructive Uses 


Uniting for What? 


